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Atalkviraggliig 
good  time 

DOGtoberfest 
has  happy  canines 
and  owners. 
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It’s  harvest 
time 

Doon  Heritage 
Village  celebrates 
harvest  tradition. 
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Trick  or  eat 


Conestoga  Students  Inc.  members  Alicia  McDonaid  and  Taryn  Schmidt  sit  in  CSi  Food  Bank  donation 
boxes  at  Conestoga  College  on  Oct.  14.  CSI  hopes  to  fill  these  boxes  through  the  Fright  Night  for  Food 


Bv  BRADLEY  ZORGPRAGER 

“Trick  or  treat,  smell  my 
feet;  give  me  something  good 
to  eat.”  So  goes  the  juvenile 
poem  that  children  recite  on 
Halloween  to  an  explosion  of 
tiny  smirks  and  barely  con- 
cealed snickers  from  their  dis- 
guised friends. 

But  this  Halloween, 
Conestoga  Students  Inc. 
hopes  that  Conestoga  College 
students  take  it  literally  and 
try  to  get  something  actually 
good  and  healthy  for  their  fel- 
low students  to  eat. 

CSI’s  Fright  Night  for  Food 
campaign  aims  to  collect  food 
for  the  CSI  Food  Bank,  which 
is  run  right  out  of  the  college 

for  students  — many  whom 
are  international  students. 

‘It  pretty  much  works  on  the 
premise  that  instead  of  trick  or 
treating  for  loUies  and  candies, 
etc.,  you  trick  or  treat  for 
canned  goods  or  non-perish- 
able items,”  said  Trish 
Crompton,  CSI  director  of 
external  relations  and  master- 
mind behind  the  campaign. 

Those  who  participate  and 
drop  their  items  off  by  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  Nov.  4 will 
receive  a thank  you  gift  from 
CSI.  In  addition,  Crompton 
said  the  student  who  brings 
in  the  most  food  will  win  a 
“special  prize  to  really  thank 
them  for  all  their  efforts.” 

If  the  fact  that  she  used  the 
word  ‘lolhes”  didn’t  tip  you  off 


to  the  fact  that  Trish  is  an 
international  student,  her 
Australian  accent  certainly 
would.  As  such,  she  faces 
many  of  the  same  problems  as 
other  international  students, 
such  as  paying  three  times 
the  tuition  that  Canadians 
pay  and  having  zero  access  to 
OSAP. 

But  at  least  Crompton  has 
access  to  food  and  connections 
in  the  area,  as  her  dad  lives 
here.  Many  international  stu- 
dents in  Canada  are  alone 
and  hungry. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
CSI  Food  Bank,  which  is  run 
by  CSI  director  of  community 
outreach,  Taryn  Schmidt,  the 
demand  simply  exceeds  the 
supply. 

“We  are  seeing  a huge 
increase  in  the  amount  of  stu- 
dents utilizing  the  food  bank 
now.  I would  say  nine  out  of 
10  students  are  international 
students,”  said  Schmidt. 

She  also  noted  that  using  the 
food  bank  isn’t  a permanent 
solution  to  a problem  more 
rooted  in  lack  of  jobs  and  sup- 
port for  international  students 
than  simply  a lack  of  food. 

“This  is  just  a Band-Aid 
solution,  right?  This  is  an 
emergency  food  source.  ...  It’s 
not  a weekly  grocery  store.” 

Although  the  campaign  is 
similar  to  Free  the  Children’s 
Halloween  for  Hunger, 
Crompton  wants  to  keep  this 
effort  local  to  the  college. 


campaign. 

“Honestly,  it’s  a huge  issue 
and  it’s  something  that’s 
starting  to  rear  its  head.  I 
think  we  scratched  an  itch 
and  we’re  realizing  that 
there’s  more  under  the  sur- 
face. The  root  problem  is  stuff 
that  we  can’t  necessarily 
change  ourselves,  but  we  can 
definitely  do  what  we  can  to 
make  the  lives  of  our  students 


at  Conestoga  better.” 

Schmidt  agreed  with  the 
sentiment. 

“We’re  always  looking  for 
donations.  An^hing  will  help 
and  I think  it’s  a great  thing 
for  us  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  little  community  on 
campus  here.” 

This  wouldn’t  be  the  first 
time  that  students  banded 


together  to  help  the  food  bank. 

Schmidt  said  recently  the 
second-year  marketing  stu- 
dents collected  $100  and  some 
food  for  them  through  a 
fundraiser. 

She  said  the  protection, 
security  and  investigation 
program  collected  over  90 
kilograms  for  the  food  bank 
earlier  in  the  semester. 


Conestoga  Students 


By  RYAN  HORNE 


Inc.  has  miUion'dollar  budget 


Conestoga  Students  Inc. 
receives  more  than  $1  milhon 
a year,  thanks  to  fees  paid  by 
students. 

Every  full-time  Conestoga 
student  has  to  pay  fees  to  CSI 
as  part  of  their  tuition  every 
semester.  According  to  CSI 
president  Ciara  B5rrne,  stu- 
dents pay  approximately 
$130  each  to  CSI  every 
semester. 

One  of  the  largest  fees  col- 
lected from  students  by  CSI  is 
the  association  fee.  Most  of 
the  money  is  used  for  servic- 
es, representation  and  activi- 
ties. 


However,  CSI  keeps  some  of 
the  money  for  office  supphes, 
equipment,  uniforms,  train- 
ing and  salaries  for  CSI  mem- 
bers. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  CSI 
will  spend  approximately 
$401,900  on  services  and 
activities  specifically  geared 
for  students.  Doon  campus 
students  pay  $77.50  per 
semester,  Waterloo  students 
$25  per  semester  and  Guelph 
and  Stratford  students  $9  per 
semester.  The  fee  varies  from 
campus  to  campus  because 
the  services  and  activities 
provided  vary  greatly.  Last 
year’s  association  fee  was 
$57.50  per  semester  for  Doon 


students  and  $11.50  per 
semester  for  Waterloo  stu- 
dents. 

Some  of  the  services  provid- 
ed by  CSI  include  the 
Sanctuary  bar,  open  access 
labs,  laptops  in  the  library, 
free  printing,  cafeteria 
microwaves,  agendas  and  stu- 
dent scholarships  which  are 
worth  $3,000  each.  Activities 
include  frosh  week  events 
such  as  the  Down  with 
Webster  concert,  pub  nights, 
nooners,  prizes  and  contests. 
Byrne  said  CSI  also  funded 
the  first  floor  furnishings  in 
the  new  F-wing  at  Doon  cam- 
pus and  the  lounge  area  in 
the  Cambridge  campus  with 


association  fees. 

Students  also  have  to  pay  a 
College  Student  Alliance 
(CSA)  fee.  CSA  is  a provincial 
lobbying  group  that  repre- 
sents all  college  students  in 
Ontario.  CSA  says  on  its  web- 
site that  students  benefit  from 
this  alliance  because  they 
have  brought  about  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program 
increases,  tuition  caps  and 
funding  for  college  infrastruc- 
ture which  included  the  new 
Cambridge  campus.  The  CSA 
fee  is  $4.50  per  semester  for 
all  Conestoga  students. 

Another  fee  which  students 
pay,  a capital  development 
fee,  does  not  actually  go  to 


CSI,  but  to  the  college.  In  a 
CSI  referendum  in  2005,  stu- 
dents voted  to  pay  this  fee  to 
help  build  a new  Student 
Centre,  which  was  completed 
in  2009.  Departments  in  the 
complex  include  the  Learning 
Commons,  Aboriginal 

Services  and  Health  Services 
among  others.  CSI  also  uses  a 
portion  of  this  money  to  run 
their  offices.  The  capital 
development  fee  costs  $52.77 
per  semester  for  all 
Conestoga  students. 

Finally,  students  pay  $270 
as  part  of  the  CSI  Health  and 
Benefits  plan,  but  are  free  to 
opt  out  if  they  already  have 
sufficient  coverage. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...  with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  Disney  character 
would  you  be  and  why? 


“Cinderella  because  she 
has  the  best  looking 
prince.” 


Chantal  Roth, 

first-year 
public  relations 


“Captain  Jack  Sparrow 
because  he  is  a leader.” 


Mike  Kanmacher, 

third-year 

business  administration  - supply 
chain  and  operations  management 


“Mickey  Mouse  because 
he  is  always  on  some  kind 
of  adventure.” 

Sarah  Bird, 

first-year 

executive  office  administration 


“Snow  White  because  her 
mother  read  this  to  her 
when  she  was  younger.” 


Sheila  Galvan, 

post  graduate 
human  resource  management 


Jasmine  because  she  has  a 
tiger  and  I like  cats. 


Tanya  Vlahovic, 

third-year 
business  marketing 
administration 


“Sleepy  Dwarf  because  he 
is  sleepy  and  has  six  other 
dwarfs  to  take  him  through 
life.” 

Eowyn  Layng, 

second-year 
office  administration  executive 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 


Rtting  rooms 
used  as  storage 

People  in  wheelchairs  often  frustrated 
by  lack  of  access  to  mall  change  rooms 


By  TORIE  ROTH 

Wheelchair  accessible  fit- 
ting rooms  are  not  that  acces- 
sible. 

Have  you  ever  went  shop- 
ping for  clothing  in  the  mall 
and  noticed  that  the  fitting 
room  you  tried  to  use  is 
already  being  used  as  stor- 
age? Katie  Schmidt  has. 

Schmidt  is  a first-year  jour- 
nalism print  student  at 
Conestoga  College  who  uses  a 
wheelchair.  Visiting  clothing 
stores  in  Fairview  Park  Mall 
in  Kitchener  and  various 
malls  in  Toronto,  she  has  dis- 
covered that  fitting  rooms  are 
not  easy  for  her  to  use. 

‘The  fact  that  these  stores 
are  getting  away  with  using 
their  wheelchair-accessible 
change  rooms  for  storage  is 
unacceptable,”  said  Schmidt. 
“Not  only  is  it  disappointing 
for  customers  like  me  who 
would  like  to  purchase  items 
from  these  stores,  it  is  a 
human  rights  violation.” 

The  Toronto  Accessibility 
Design  Guidelines  website 
says  the  guidelines  are  based 
on  the  human  rights  princi- 
ples of  respect,  dignity  and 
inclusion.  The  guidelines  are 
i a key  component  of  the  city’s 
accessibility  plan  and  meet 


the  city’s  objectives  under  its 
Plan  of  Action  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racism  and 
Discrimination. 

The  city’s  official  plan 
states  they  are  a key  city- 
building principle  that  public 
buildings,  parks  and  open 
spaces  should  be  open  and 
accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  public.” 

Specifically,  it  states  “A 
wheelchair-accessible  change 
room  must  be  in  all  stores 
along  with  a clear  floor  space 
allowing  a person  using  a 
wheelchair  to  make  a 180- 
degree  turn.” 

Not  only  is  Schmidt  upset 
about  the  fitting  rooms,  she  is 
also  worried  about  access  to 
the  stores  in  general. 

“I  tried  to  go  into  one  store 
and  had  to  move  all  of  the 
tables  out  of  my  way  in  order 
to  get  through,”  she  said. 
‘They  had  set  up  all  of  their 
tables  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  It  was  even  difficult  for 
walkers  to  get  through. 
Thankfully  the  tables  were  on 
wheels,  so  they  were  easier  to 
move  out  of  the  way.” 

There  is  another  rule 
regarding  space  in  the  acces- 
sibility guidelines.  It  states 
“Equipment  and  furniture 
can  result  in  tripping  hazards 


and  limited  movement.  Aisle 
and  corridor  widths  can  also 
be  obstructed  limiting  the 
maneuverability  of  persons 
using  mobility  aids  so,  these 
should  be  removed.” 

In  stores  in  the  mall,  these 
rules  are  not  being  abided  by. 
It  is  the  law  for  every  store  to 
keep  the  fitting  rooms  open 
for  the  community  so  that 
when  a person  needs  it,  he  or 
she  may  use  it  without  obsta- 
cles. 

“Issues  like  this  simply 
show  the  lack  of  employee 
training  regarding  disabled 
customers,”  said  Schmidt. 

“Accessibility  is  not  a gov- 
ernment sector;  it  is  private 
and  based  on  a personal  com- 
plaint,” said  a person  (who 
refused  to  give  her  name)  who 
answered  the  phone  at  the 
Office  of  Equity,  Diversity  and 
Human  Rights.  “We  suggest 
that  the  person  say  they  will 
take  their  business  elsewhere, 
or  ask  if  your  money  is  not  as 
good  as  the  money  of  a person 
without  a mobile  disabihty.” 

“It’s  so  frustrating  and 
offensive  that  things  like  this 
still  happen  in  today’s  society. 
We  have  come  a long  way  in 
terms  of  equality  and  accessi- 
bility, but  we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go,”  Schmidt  said. 


The  Respect  Rep  team  meets 
every  two  weeks  to  organize  events 
on  campus  that  promote  respect? 
Learn  more  and  sign  up  by  visiting 
the  Student  Life  Office  (Room  2A101-2)! 


Respect 

ANDhOSt  ^ , 


CONESTOGA 


www.conestogac.on.ca/respect 
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Random  Act  of  Kindness  Day  Nov.  4 


PHOTO  BY  MARIANA  C.  MORALES 

Respect  leaders  Holly  Featherstone  (left)  and  Mandy  Mistele  were  promoting  the  Respect  Campaign 
at  the  Doon  campus  at  an  informational  booth  on  Oct.  13. 


By  MARIANA  C.  MORALES 

Hold  a door  for  someone, 
smile  at  a random  person,  and 
greet  them  with  a “hello.” 
There  are  many  ways  to 
demonstrate  respect  and 
Conestoga  College  encourages 
you  to  be  the  difference  during 
the  Respect  Campaign. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
support  and  encourage 
respectful  behaviour  through- 
out the  college.  It  also  creates 
awareness  of  the  diversity  of 
students  the  college  has,  and 
to  educate  the  community  on 
how  important  respect  is. 

The  Respect  Campaign  has 
several  events  throughout  the 
year  that  are  both  entertain- 
ing and  educational.  Random 
Act  of  Kindness  Day  is  on 
Nov.  4,  which  is  also  a 
Waterloo  Region  initiative 
through  the  Kitchener 
Waterloo  Community 

Foundation.  It  features  a 
number  of  activities  to 
encourage  people  to  think 
about  how  they  can  do  a ran- 
dom act  of  kindness  for  some- 
one. 

Welcome  Back  Day  is  the 
first  day  of  classes  in  January 
after  the  Christmas  break. 
The  last  week  of  February, 
and  the  first  week  of  March  is 
Respect  Week.  This  cele- 
brates the  diversity  of  the  col- 
lege through  different  events 
hosted  by  the  Respect  reps 
previously  known  as  the 
Respect  Student  Committee. 

The  Respect  reps  are  stu- 
dent volunteers  from  all  dif- 
ferent age  groups,  experi- 


ences and  perspectives;  just  a 
welcoming  and  respectful 
group  of  people.  They  meet  a 
few  times  a week  to  plan 
activities  and  develop  leader- 
ship skills. 

“It’s  a good  opportunity  for 
students  to  get  involved  with 
the  Respect  Campaign  and 
how  they  can  learn  to  be  the 
difference  in  our  community,” 
said  Student  Life  program- 
mer and  Respect  Campaign 
co-ordinator  Ryan  Connell. 

There  are  also  Respect  lead- 


ers which  are  paid  student  staff 
positions.  ITiey  help  get  the 
message  out  on  campus  and 
help  present  Respect  video  pre- 
sentations to  first-year  classes. 

David  Parbhakar,  a Respect 
leader  in  second-year  broad- 
cast television,  said  he  takes 
great  responsibility  in  being  a 
leader.  He  brings  his  many 
skills  to  the  volunteers  and 
makes  sure  people  are 
respectful. 

‘T  would  have  to  say  I see  a 
great  deal  of  students  show- 


casing respect  on  campus. 
From  sa5dng  ‘thank  you’  to  oth- 
ers, to  holding  doors  open  for 
the  people  behind  them.  The 
campaign  has  been  a major 
success,”  Parbhakar  said. 

While  promoting  respect  to 
the  college,  Emily  Morley, 
another  respect  leader  in  her 
second-year  of  recreation  and 
leisure,  enjoys  being  a leader 
and  meeting  new  people. 

“I  believe  that  the  Respect 
Campaign  strongly  con- 
tributes to  the  welcoming  and 


inclusive  environment  at 
Conestoga,  and  truly 
enhances  the  student  experi- 
ence,” Morley  said. 

You  may  have  seen  various 
posters  all  over  the  campus 
that  emphasize  how  respect  is 
being  shown  through  the 
“Thank  You  for  Being  the 
Difference”  series  designed  by 
graphic  design  students.  They 
are  there  to  remind  you  that 
small  acts  of  kindness  can 
have  an  impact. 

According  to  the  Respect 
Campaign  assessment  for 
2010/2011,  82  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents agreed  that  the  poster 
series  helped  in  creating 
awareness  about  the  diversity 
on  campus.  The  campaign 
goes  through  several  evalua- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  year  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  goals 
and  objectives  are  being  met. 
They  are  done  through  sur- 
veys and  evaluation  forms. 

This  year,  Respect  T-shirts 
are  available  at  the 
Conestoga  Bookstore  for 
$21.45  plus  tax.  It  was  creat- 
ed by  graphic  design  student, 
Mariangelica  Forero,  with 
proceeds  supporting  student 
awards  and  bursaries. 

“We  all  know  what  respect 
looks  like.  We  all  know  what 
disrespect  looks  like,  but  the 
challenge  is  that  not  all  of  us 
have  the  necessary  tools  to 
confront  disrespect  when  it 
happens,”  said  Connell.  For 
more  information  on  how  to 
get  involved  in  the  Respect 
Campaign  and  other 
resources,  visit  www.conesto- 
gac.on.ca/respect. 


Was  this  a chronic  case  of  washroom  humour? 


Brock  Thorogood  and  Abu  Vahya  stare  puzzled  at  a sign  outside  one  of  the  first  floor  washrooms  in 
Conestoga  College’s  Cambridge  campus  on  Oct.  14. 


By  JAMES  WITCZAK 

If  you  go  to  the  Cambridge 
campus  you’re  bound  to  see 
two  things:  a whole  lot  of 
engineering  students  and 
potentially  one  of  them  nearly 
walking  into  the  wrong  wash- 
room. 

It’s  not  because  they  lack 
the  ability  to  correctly  read 
signs,  it’s  because  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building,  the 
men’s  and  women’s  wash- 
rooms are  reversed  compared 
to  every  other  floor. 

The  common  mistake  occurs 
because  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  building,  where  the  cafe, 
library  and  classrooms  are, 
the  men’s  washroom  is  on  the 
right  side  and  the  women’s  is 
on  the  left. 

On  the  second  and  third 
floor,  where  classrooms  fill 
the  majority  of  the  space,  the 
men’s  is  on  the  left  and  the 
women’s  is  on  the  right,  caus- 
ing the  slight  confusion  for 
students  who  are  running  to 


the  washrooms  on  their 
breaks. 

Like  Tyler  Little  for  exam- 
ple, who  is  in  his  first  year  of 
electrical  engineering.  He 
nearly  went  in  the  women’s 
washroom  on  the  first  floor.  “I 
almost  turned,  but  I turned 
back.” 

Or  mechanical  engineering 
design  and  analysis  student 
Jacob  Singleton,  who  also 
nearly  made  the  same  mis- 
take. “I  almost  went  into  the 
girls’  washroom,”  he  said. 

It  may  not  be  the  biggest 
issue  in  the  world  but  if  you 
ever  do  make  your  way  over 
to  the  Cambridge  campus  or 
if  you’re  already  there, 
chances  are  if  you  stand  by 
the  bathrooms  on  the  first 
floor  you’re  more  than  likely 
to  see  a student  running  to  go 
to  the  bathroom  after  their 
lunch,  not  bothering  to  look  at 
the  signs  and  almost  entering 
the  wrong  washroom.  A smirk 
will  appear  on  their  face  and 
they  will  quickly  turn  around 
and  go  to  the  right  one.  I 


know  I saw  one  person  do  it 
in  my  short  time  standing 


outside  the  washroom,  and  I 
know  others  have  seen  it  as 


well,  or  more  likely,  done  it 
themselves. 
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Tactic  won’t  work 

By  JAZLYN  SLACK 


The  government  thinks  that  graphic  images  thrown  in 
people’s  faces  will  stop  the  18  per  cent  of  Canadians  who 
have  been  or  still  are  addicted  to  the  “cancer  stick.”  What 
they  don’t  reahze  is  that  it  takes  more  than  just  a scary 
picture  to  “kick  the  stick.” 

There  are  many  things  that  smokers  have  to  deal  with 
while  trying  to  quit  their  habit.  Seeing  the  horrifying 
truth  in  front  of  them  may  be  one,  but  those  pictures 
alone  are  not  going  to  make  a 25-year  smoker  quit. 

Health  Canada  imveiled  the  16  new  anti-smoking  labels 
Sept.  27.  The  graphic  images,  according  to  The  Canadian 
Press,  include  a cancer  infected  mouth  and  a deathbed 
photograph  of  former  Canadian  model.  Barb  Tarbox,  who 
became  an  anti-smoking  activist  before  her  death  from 
limg  cancer  at  age  42.  The  images  will  be  printed  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  cigarette  package.  The  hope  is  it  will  act 
as  a deterrent,  but  it  won’t  be  successful. 

In  the  U.S.,  a new  series  of  images  were  put  on  ciga- 
rette packages  in  2010. 

In  an  article  posted  on  ABC  News,  Timothy  Edgar, 
associate  professor  and  graduate  program  director  of 
health  communications  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  said,  “Most  already  know  that  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous, the  point  of  these  pictures  is  the  shock  value. 

On  its  own  it  rarely  works.” 

Edgar  said  “while  the  campaign  may  dissuade  some 
smokers  at  the  start,  the  communication  tactic  may  not 
spur  many  to  kick  the  habit  for  good,  if  at  all.” 

Canada  spends  billions  of  dollars  in  hospital,  physi- 
cian and  drug  costs  for  the  45,000  Canadians  who  die 
each  year  from  tobacco  use. 

There  are  ways  to  avoid  the  images.  In  the  U.S.  smok- 
ers are  buying  covers  for  their  cigarette  packs. 

Smoking  is  only  one  of  many  issues  that  lead  to  death. 
You  don’t  see  the  effects  of  obesity  posted  in  fast  food 
restaurants,  nor  the  effects  of  skin  cancer  posted  in  tan- 
ning salons.  And  you  don’t  see  the  effects  of  alcohol  poi- 
soning on  your  case  of  beer  or  bottle  of  liquor. 

You  can  keep  creating  images,  or  you  can  develop  a 
way  to  help  smokers  quit.  Support  groups,  counselling 
and  nicotine  replacement  therapy  are  only  a few  of  many 
methods,  according  to  the  Canadian  Lung  Association. 

People  have  seen  the  warnings  and  they  know  the 
consequences.  Instead  of  rubbing  their  faces  in  it,  we 
should  be  encouraging  them  through  support  and  meth- 
ods. They  may  be  addicted  to  the  “cancer  stick”  but  if 
money  was  spent  wisely,  we  could  change  that. 

The  views  herein  represent  the  position  of  the  newspa- 
per, not  necessarily  the  author. 


Letters  are  welcome 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  include 
the  name  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the 
writer.  Writers  will  be 
contacted  for  verifica- 
tion. 

No  unsigned  letters  will  be 
published. 


Letters  should  be  no  longer 
than  500  words. 

Spoke  reserves  the  right 
to  edit  any  letter 
for  publication. 

Address  correspon- 
dence to; 

The  Editor,  Spoke,  299  Doon 
Valley  Dr.,  Room  1C30, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  N2G  4M4 


Halloween  goes  slutly 

It’s  no  longer  about  candy  and  UNICEF 


It’s  the  curious  case  of  the 
promiscuous  pumpkin. 

Every  year  I think  it  can’t 
get  worse  and  yet  somehow  it 
does.  At  some  point  all  of 
the  pumpkins  grew  up,  hit 
puberty  and  started  flaunt- 
ing their  ripe  bosoms. 

Straddling  the  line 
between  fall  and  winter, 
plenty  and  paucity,  life  and 
death,  Halloween  is  a time 
of  celebration  and  supersti- 
tion. 

The  festival  dates  back  to 
the  16th  century,  when  its 
name  was  All-Hallows- 
Even;  back  then  the  word 
“even”  was  short  for 
evening. 

Halloween  is  thought  to 
have  originated  with  the 
ancient  Celtic  festival  of 
Samhain. 

Nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
people  would  hght  bonfires 
and  wear  costumes  to  ward 
off  roaming  ghosts. 

The  festival  was  adapted  by 
Christianity. 

In  the  eighth  century.  Pope 


Nicole  Jobes 

Gregory  III  designated  Nov. 

1 as  All  Saints’  Day;  the  day 
was  a time  to  honour  all 
saints  and  mart5o:s  and 
incorporate  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  neo-pagan 
Samhain. 

Over  time,  Halloween  has 
evolved  into  a secular,  com- 
munity-based event  charac- 
terized by  child-friendly 
activities  such  as  trick-or- 
treating,  bobbing  for  apples 
and  bonfires  with  tasty 
treats. 

Last  year  as  I walked 
downtown  in  Waterloo  I 
noticed  am  emerging  trend 
with  young  people;  no  one 
was  dressed  up  as  the  usual 
ghost  using  a bedsheet,  or  as 
a big  round  pumpkin. 


Instead,  girls  were  dressed 
up  as  ghosts  usingr  only  body 
paint,  or  pumpkins  with  just 
an  orange  mini  dress  barely 
covering  their  rear,  trotting 
around  in  six-inch  patent 
heels. 

Is  Halloween  just  an  excuse 
for  this  generation  to 
unleash  their  inner  harlot? 
This  is  a phenomenon  I just 
cannot  understand. 

I missed  the  point  when 
Halloween  stopped  being 
about  candy  and  collecting 
UNICEF  donations.  Now  it  is 
all  about  becoming  ladies  of 
the  evening,  who  wear  black 
leather  thigh-highs,  crimson 
red  lipstick  and  a neon  yel- 
low thong.  1 am  concerned 
not  only  for  the  preservation 
of  the  family  fun  the  evening 
brings,  but  the  health  of 
some  of  these  slutty  pump- 
kins. 

My  advice  to  you:  cover  up. 
It  is  October,  which  means  it 
is  autumn.  You  are  going  to 
get  cold.  So  eat  some  candy 
corn  and  wear  a sweater! 
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PHOTO  BY  ALYSHA  MILLER 

Debbie  Welch  holds  up  a boot  on  sale  in  her  store,  Kakatoosh  Korner,  in  the  St.  Jacobs  Farmer’s 
Market  in  Waterloo  on  Oct.  15. 


Farmei's  market 
a great  holiday 
shopping  stop 


By  ALYSHA  MILLER 

Dropping  temperatures  and 
shorter  days  are  exactly  what 
aren’t  needed  prior  to  hohday 
season. 

With  Thanksgiving  and 
Halloween  swallowing  up 
October,  many  people  use  the 
festivity-free  November  to  pre- 
pare for  winter  hohdays.  Or 
consider  it,  at  least. 

For  those  who  swear  to  them- 
selves they  won’t  swim 
through  the  human  sea  that 
sweeps  into  every  mall  a week 
before  Christmas,  tr3dng  to 
find  last-minute  gifts  for  90 
per  cent  of  their  recipient  fists 
- it’s  time  to  get  the  ball 
rolling. 

Matt  Nusselder,  a first-year 
nursing  student,  said,  “I 
always  do  it  early,  as  early  as 
possible.”  He  added  that  over 
the  past  few  years  he  has  fin- 
ished his  shopping  by  the  first 
week  of  December. 

Where  to  roll  that  ball 
though?  The  unlikely  stop, 
St.  Jacobs  Farmer’s  Market, 
offers  a variety  that  can  sat- 
isfy just  about  any  taste 
around.  “I’ve  never  done  any 
Christmas  shopping  at  St. 
Jacobs,  I never  thought  to,” 
said  Nusselder. 

Open  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  year-round,  the 
marketplace  is  filled  with 
stores  selling  everything 
from  grocery  items  to  one-of- 
a-kind  gifts. 

It’s  a place  that  takes  a 
while  to  shop,  however. 
Being  a popular  destination 
that  grows  in  popularity  as 
gift-giving  season  approach- 
es, extra  time  is  needed  to 


get  from  place  to  place  and 
to  learn  along  the  way. 

Take  Kakatoosh  Korner,  for 
example  - a native  craft  store 
selling  native-made  footwear, 
incense,  soaps,  jewelry  and 
more.  Most  of  the  items  in  the 
store  are  made  by  local  abo- 
riginals or  by  the  owner, 
Debbie  Welch  and  her  family. 
Welch  will  smilingly  teU  sto- 
ries of  items  in  the  shop,  some 
collected  from  her  travels. 
“The  necklaces  I picked  up  in 
Hawaii,”  she  said,  pointing 
into  a showcase  then  to 
another  she  wore  around  her 
neck.  “A  man  was  making 
and  selling  them  there.” 

Welch’s  store  was  relatively 
quiet,  with  most  of  the  people 
being  in  the  food  market. 
Vendors  there  sell  homemade 
foods  such  as  breads,  pies, 
pasta  and  candy  as  well  as 
rarities  from  across  the  globe, 
such  as  Egyptian  cuisine. 

St.  Jacobs’  Tea  Company, 
right  on  the  edge  of  the 
busiest  part  of  the  food  mar- 
ket, is  gearing  up  for  winter 
as  well.  “It  just  got  so  busy,” 
store  manager  Deb  Koebel 
said,  pointing  at  shelves  that 
were  empty.  With  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  the  store  has 
been  busier  than  ever. 

“I’ve  had  people  asking 
about  Christmas  stuff,” 
Koebel  added.  With  tea’s 
popularity  growing,  baskets 
of  the  beverage  are  an  easy 
gift  idea. 

So  whether  you  are  in  need 
of  something  big  or  small, 
fancy  or  inexpensive,  head  to 
St.  Jacobs  - you  are  sure  to 
find  what  you  are  looking 
for. 


Find  new  ways  to  relax 


By  ANDREW  SOULSBY 

“It  came  like  magic  in  a pint 
bottle;  it  was  not  ecstasy  but 
it  was  comfort.” 

Charles  Dickens  captured 
the  essence  of  what  many  of 
us  feel  when  we  crack  open  a 
bottle  of  beer,  fight  a joint  or 
power  up  the  Xbox,  but  when 
does  stress  relief  turn  into 
addiction? 

According  to  Marshall 
Chanda,  one  of  Conestoga 
College’s  counsellors,  addic- 
tion is  described  as  an  exces- 
sive use  of  substances,  servic- 
es and  activities  that  inter- 
fere with  a person’s  daily  rou- 
tine. 

However,  for  those  who  are 
addicted  to  a substance  such 


as  marijuana,  it’s  often 
ingrained  into  their  daily  rou- 
tines, and  their  relationship 
to  it  is  often  minimized  to 
simply  being  a way  to  relieve 
stress.  In  this  case,  how  could 
a person  become  aware  of  a 
potential  problem? 

According  to  Chanda,  the 
insight  could  come  externally 
in  the  form  of  a close  friend’s 
complaint  about  broken  social 
engagements  or  a classmate 
noticing  a drop  in  grades. 
When  these  sorts  of  com- 
plaints become  frequent  and 
can  be  directly  finked  to  over- 
use of  a substance  or  activity, 
it  could  indicate  signs  of 
addiction.  Sometimes, 

though,  this  isn’t  the  case. 

We  surround  ourselves 


with  people  who  share  com- 
mon interests  with  us;  in 
this  case,  if  it’s  smoking  pot 
or  raiding  a faraway  land  in 
a virtual  world,  we  do  it  with 
a group  of  friends. 
Therefore,  the  support  a per- 
son needs  to  successfully 
quit  an  addictive  activity  is 
made  far  more  difficult.  In 
this  situation,  a person  must 
take  a step  back  and  ask 
himself  what  his  relation- 
ship to  a certain  drug  or 
activity  is  and  why. 

For  some,  it  may  be 
explained  by  a predisposition 
to  addiction,  or  as  having  an 
addictive  personality. 

“If  someone  has  an  addic- 
tive personality,  when 
they’re  faced  with  stress  or 


challenges  or  strife  in  their 
fife,  it  can  certainly  be  a risk 
factor  to  developing  addic- 
tion as  a response  to  coping,” 
Chanda  said.  First  and  fore- 
most, he  said,  a student 
should  seek  the  help  of  coun- 
sellors who  can  advise  on 
ways  to  positively  cope  with 
stress.  For  students,  who 
often  balance  the  pressure  of 
doing  well  on  assignments, 
tests  and  exams  with  girl- 
friends and  boyfriends,  or 
work  to  pay  off  car  or  stu- 
dent loans,  finding  ways  to 
manage  stress  positively  is 
indispensable.  In  fact,  the 
counsellors  at  Conestoga 
have  put  together  a relax- 
ation CD  that  teaches 
breathing  exercises,  muscle 


relaxation  and  meditation 
techniques. 

While  Counselling  Services 
will  do  everything  they  can 
for  a person  who  feels  as 
though  they’ve  lost  control  of 
their  addiction,  in  extreme 
cases  they  refer  students  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  which 
offers  its  own  in-depth 
approach. 

According  to  the  hospital’s 
website,  www.smgh.ca,  “pro- 
fessional counsellors  help 
individuals  review  their 
lifestyle,  identify  changes 
they  might  like  to  make,  and 
help  them  develop  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  make  those 
changes.”  St.  Mary’s  coun- 
selling services  is  free  of 
charge. 
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Local  antique  store  full  of  collectible  delights 

Market  Road  Antiques  offers  everything  from  grandfather  clocks  to  old  vinyl  records 


By  BEN  STOPPARD 

Walking  through  an  antique 
store  is  like  a trip  into  nostal- 
gic central. 

Antique  stores  are  about 
more  than  just  grandfather 
clocks,  early  camera  equip- 
ment and  100-year-old  furni- 
ture. You’ll  find  tons  of  col- 
lectible items  ranging  from 
classic  comic  books,  sci-fi 
toys,  model  cars  and  col- 
lectible coins.  In  addition, 
they  also  have  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, dishes  and  cutlery.  Even 
if  you  don’t  buy  anything,  just 
looking  at  the  collector  items 
can  make  for  an  entertaining 
afternoon.  It’s  sort  of  like  a 
flea  market,  but  without  the 
food,  and  it’s  all  inside. 

Market  Road  Antiques  is 
owned  by  the  same  family 
that  owns  the  St.  Jacobs 


Farmers  Market.  It  is  located 
at  845  Weber  St.,  right  across 
from  the  St.  Jacobs  outlet 
mall. 

The  store  has  existed  as  an 
antique  store  for  two  and  a 
half  years  — before  that  they 
sold  market  fresh  food.  Like 
the  farmers  market  it  has  dif- 
ferent vendors  selling  differ- 
ent things,  however,  you  pur- 
chase everything  at  the  main 
desk  and  can  use  debit  and 
credit.  The  vendors  aren’t 
always  in  the  building,  but 
there  is  always  the  regular 
staff  ready  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  help  you  purchase 
the  more  expensive  items 
that  are  locked  up.  There’s 
something  there  for  everyone 
according  to  Sharron 
Atkinson  from  Market  Road 
Antiques. 

“We  get  a little  bit  of  every- 


Canada  Career 
Week  Events 


Don’t  wait  until  you  graduate  - start  thinking 
about  your  career  today  with  these  great 
workshops  during  Canada  Career  Week 

November  1-10 

University  Planning  Workshops 

November  1:  11am  - 12pm,  Room  2EE26  (Ooon) 
November  1:  M-  1pm,  Room  2EE26  (Doon) 

November  2:  12  - 1pm,  Room  2EE35  (Doon) 

November  3:  11am  - 12pm,  Room  A3114  (Cambridge) 

Learn  about:  the  formal  agreements  that  Conestoga  has 
with  universities  in  Canada,  United  States  and  abroad; 
Application  Process;  Transcripts;  Deadlines;  Fees. 

Registration  is  required  via  MyCareer. 


Career  & Education  Planning 
Workshops 

November  2:  11am  - 12pm,  Room  2EE35  (Doon) 
November 3:  12-  1pm,  Room  A3114  (Cambridge) 

Learn  about:  Career  and  educational  planning;  Your 
options  and  / or  next  steps;  Great  resources  for  managing 
your  own  career  path. 

Registration  is  required  via  MyCareer. 

Resume  and  Cover  Letter  Workshops 

November  7:  1 - 2:30pm,  Room  1D05  (Doon) 

Novembers:  1 - 2:30pm,  Room  3EE25  (Doon) 

Registration  is  required  via  MyCareer. 

Job  Search  and  interview  Workshops 

November  7:  3 - 4:30pm,  Room  1 DOS  (Doon) 

November  9:  3 -4:30pm,  Room  3EE25  (Doon) 
Registration  is  required  via  MyCareer. 


Login  to  MyCareer  to  register,  or  checkout  the 
amazing  resources  for  career  pianning  on  the 
Career  Directions  tab. 

(From  the  Student  Portai,  ciick  on  the  “Services”  tab) 
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one  here,”  Atkinson  said. 
“Around  September,  we  get 
lots  of  students  buying  furni- 
ture ...  a few  weeks  ago  we  had 
lots  of  people  buying  dishes  for 
Thanksgiving.  We  even  get 
people  on  horses  every  now 
and  then.  We  get  about  the 
same  number  of  customers 
from  every  age  group.” 

Each  vendor’s  section  is 
divided  by  thin,  wooden  walls 
or  shelves.  The  building  is 
well-lit  and  dominated  with 
light  brown  and  white.  Soft 
music  plays  quietly  in  the 
background  and  for  the  most 
part,  people  talk  quietly.  It 
feels  high-class,  yet  you  won’t 
feel  uncomfortable  in  a joke 
T-shirt. 

Market  Road  Antiques  has 
a 30-foot  section  dedicated 
exclusively  to  old  vinyl 
records  with  a large  variety  of 
musical  styles.  CDs  of  famous 
musicians  and  bands  are 
available  as  well. 

The  antique  store  also  has 
plenty  of  old  coins  from  vari- 
ous places  around  the  world. 
They  have  Mexican  gold  from 
the  ’30s,  quarters  from  the 
’50s,  American  half-dimes 
from  the  1800s, 

Newfoundland  money  from 
before  they  joined  Canada, 


and  even  multi-coloured  coins 
from  Australia.  They  also 
have  collector  plates,  ranging 
from  famous  historical  figures 
to  Star  Trek.  The  stores  have 
plenty  of  jewelry  available 
too,  both  old  and  new. 

For  toy  collectors,  there  are 
tons  of  Star  Wars  toys  rang- 
ing from  the  early  ’90s  to  toys 
released  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  have  lightsabers,  action 
figures  that  include  comic 
reprints  and  even  an  ultra- 
rare  R2D2  cookie  jar  from 
1977  - the  year  the  first  Star 
Wars  movie  was  released. 
Non  Star-Wars  fans  still  have 
plenty  of  toys  to  look  at,  such 
as  vintage  Hot  Wheel  cars, 
wooden  dollhouses,  old  Fez 
dispensers  and  giant  Fez  dis- 
pensers. 

The  antique  store  has  lots  of 
movies  in  both  VHS  and  DVDs 
including  some  hard  to  find 
ones.  Classics  include 
Casablanca,  Goodfellas  and 
the  original  Flanet  of  the  Apes 
and  kids  movies  such  as 
Dumbo,  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  Toy 
Story  and  various  Muppet 
movies.  If  you’re  more  of  a 
reader,  the  antique  store  has 
hundreds  of  books  available. 
They  have  classic  children’s 
books  including  the  original 


Hardy  Boys  series;  many  are 
hardcover  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. They  have  a bird-watch- 
ing book  printed  in  1969,  a 
hardcover  book  featuring 
every  firont  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  1851  to  2009 
and  another  book  about  how 
comic  book  art  has  changed 
throughout  the  years. 

Speaking  of  comics,  they’ve 
got  hundreds  of  comics  avail- 
able. There  are  early  Hulk 
comics,  X-Men,  Woody 
Woodpecker  comics  from  back 
when  they  were  25  cents  and 
old  issues  of  Archie.  There  are 
also  vintage  issues  for  every 
major  superhero  from  both 
Marvel  and  DC,  and  even  a 
couple  of  No.  Is. 

There  are  also  vintage  maga- 
zines. Hotrod  car  magazines 
from  the  ’50s  are  available  as 
well  as  hockey  magazines  from 
every  decade  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  NHL.  TV  Guides 
from  decades  long  gone  Eire 
also  on  display. 

“No  particular  kind  of  prod- 
uct is  noticeably  more  populEir 
than  another,”  Atkinson  said. 
‘What  we  sell  the  most  usually 
depends  on  the  time  of  yeEir.” 

Market  Road  Antiques  is 
open  seven  days  a week  from 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


How  much  caffeine  is  too  much? 


By  ASHLEY  WELFORP^^OSTELLOE 

It’s  the  first  thing  you  do 
every  morning  before  going  off 
to  class  or  work.  You  stop  off  at 
Tim  Hortons  to  grab  that  cup 
of  coffee  or  cappuccino  or  head 
to  the  local  convenience  store 
and  pick  up  a 12-oimce  can  of 
some  kind  of  energy  drink 
loaded  with  caffeine. 

You’re  probably  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  caffeine. 
Moderate  amounts  can  tem- 
porarily enhance  mental 
alertness  and  improve  con- 
centration. It  also  increases 
the  flow  of  urine  and  produc- 
tion of  digestive  acids,  and 
relaxes  smooth  muscles  such 
as  those  that  control  the 


blood  vessels.  Caffeine  can 
also  improve  athletic  per- 
formance by  temporarily 
increasing  muscle  strength 
and  endurance.  The  caffeine 
in  two  cups  of  strong  coffee 
increases  the  body’s  ability 
to  burn  fat  for  fuel. 

But  how  much  is  too  much? 
It’s  not  uncommon  for  people 
to  have  more  than  one  caf- 
feinated  beverage  a day. 
According  to  Health  Canada, 
the  recommended  caffeine 
intake  for  healthy  adults  is 
no  more  than  400  milligrams 
per  day.  That’s  approximate- 
ly three  cups  of  coffee. 

However,  too  much  caffeine 
can  lead  to  headaches,  irri- 
tability and  insomnia  and 


lowers  the  body’s  absorption 
of  calcium  by  increasing  the 
amount  lost  in  urine. 

It  is  recommended  heavy 
coffee  drinkers  should  either 
consume  more  milk,  low-fat 
yogurt  and  other  high-calci- 
um foods  or  take  calcium 
supplements. 

When  taken  in  excessive 
amounts,  caffeine  can  also 
produce  tremors,  heart  pal- 
pitations and  increased  anx- 
iety. 

How  can  you  limit  your  caf- 
feine intake?  On  the  Tim 
Hortons  home  page  is  a nutri- 
tion guide  that  hsts  all  their 
products  and  the  amounts  of 
caffeine  found  within.  For 
example,  a large  coffee  con- 
tains 140  milligrams,  a large 
tea  contains  70  milhgrams  and 
a large  ice  cappuccino  contains 
150  milligrams. 

The  best  way  to  limit  the 
amount  of  CEiffeine  is  to  reduce 
the  size  of  your  coffee.  Go  for 
decEiffeinated  coffee  or  a bever- 
age with  very  low  amounts  of 
CEiffeine.  A lEirge  decEif  coffee 
only  has  nine  milhgrams  of 
CEiffeine.  Chocolate  milk  has 
four  milhgrams.  Try  to  avoid 
high-caffeine  energy  drinks, 
which  contain  anywhere  from 
160  mg  to  400  mg. 

If  you  must  have  Ein  energy 
drink,  consume  no  more  than 
one  12-ounce  CEm. 
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The  Beat  goes  Bavarian 


By  DEVON  SMITH 

It  was  a traditional 
Bavarian  festival  amped  up 
with  the  wail  of  a guitar,  the 
thump  of  a kick  drum  and  the 
roar  of  a crowd.  It  was 
Beatoberfest  2011. 

The  event  took  place  Oct  13. 
at  the  Kitchener  Auditorium. 

Put  on  by  91.5  The  Beat  in 
partnership  with  Oktoberfest, 
the  event  brought  out  hun- 
dreds of  eager  fans. 

While  the  beer  flowed  and 
the  schnitzel  sizzled,  music 
fiUed  the  Aud  like  ale  fills  a 
stein. 

The  Balconies  started  out 
the  night  on  an  energetic 
note.  The  rock  band  out  of 
Ottawa  has  played  all  over 
the  country. 

And  then  there  was 
Choclair.  The  Canadian  rap- 
per, whose  career  peaked  in 
the  ’90s,  came  out  to  show  the 
people  what  they’ve  been 
missing. 

And  they  approved. 

K-os  came  out  third  and  he 
pulled  out  all  the  stops.  Even 
though  the  first  acts  were 
well  received,  it  was  apparent 
that  this  was  what  the  crowd 
had  been  waiting  for. 


K-os  fan  Ryan  Deschamps 
was  no  exception. 

“It  was  totally  sick,”  he  said. 
“He  was  amazing!” 

And  last  but  not  least, 
Bedouin  Soundclash  took  the 
stage  and  agitated  the  intoxi- 
cated yet  elated  crowd  with 
their  sophisticated  sound. 


It  was  totally  sick 
- Ryan  Deschamps 


“They’re  my  favourite 
band,”  said  Soundclash  fan 
Kristina  Nichol.  “I  see  them 
whenever  I can  and  this  was 
a really  good  show.” 

You  couldn’t  buy  tickets  to 
Beatoberfest  however, 

because  they  were  free. 

“There’s  nothing  quite  like 
it,”  said  Beat  morning  show 
host  and  MC  for  the  night 
Carlos  Benevides.  “The  only 
way  to  get  in  is  to  win  tickets. 
We  give  tickets  away  every 
year,  and  we’re  proud  of  that.” 

Over  the  past  few  months. 
The  Beat  gave  out  tickets  for 
the  show  through  contests 
and  special  events. 


PHOTOS  BY  DEVON  SMITH 

Above:  Choclair  performs  at 
Beatoberfest  in  the  Kitchener 
Auditorium  on  Oct.  13. 

Right:  K-OS  performs  at  the 
event  along  with  The  Baiconies, 
Choclair  and  Bedouin 
Soundclash. 
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Harvesting  1914  history 


covered  path  to  the  Seibert 
House.  They  are  greeted  by  a 
beautiful  garden  and  a white 
delicate  gate  as  they  enter  the 
typical  home  of  a successful 
tradesman,  small  business 
owner  or  clergy. 

In  the  room  on  the  left  is  a 
phonograph  laid  upon  a cloth- 
covered  table  with  11  photos 
of  families,  homes  and  rivers. 
Around  the  corner  is  a dining 
room  with  writings  that  cover 
the  entire  table  and  a kitchen 
that  is  regularly  used  to  make 
many  great  and  delicious 
meals  and  desserts. 

Just  like  the  horse  wagon 
ride  that  is  provided,  people 
would  travel  for  kilometres  by 
horse  and  buggy,  and  by 
1914,  even  by  train,  in  order 
to  buy  items  as  small  as  a 
needle  to  as  large  as  a stick  of 
wood. 

Graham  Eby,  store  clerk  of 
the  dry  goods  and  grocery 
store,  said,  “This  would  have 
been  one  of  the  only  stores  in 
the  villages,  if  not  the  only 
one  and  everything  you  need- 
ed you  could  get  here.  You 
would  have  to  imagine  that 
the  counters  would  be  full  of 
items  and  baked  goods 
because  he  would  have  to  sup- 
ply food  and  items  for  every- 
one within  the  area.” 


Take  your  apple,  peel  it 
and  cut  it  into  quarters. 
You  then  take  your  knife 
and  take  out  as  much  of 
the  core  as  possible. 

- Victoria  Bingham 

The  old-fashioned  phone, 
icebox,  accounting  equipment 
and  electricity  are  a means  of 
competing  with  other  general 
stores. 

“The  electric  hghts  kept  the 
business  running  because 
farmers  would  work  until  it 


Stephanie  Vaillant  stirs  a pot 
the  Martin  House. 


of  apple  butter  that  is  served  at 


By  TIFFANY  WILSON 


Welcome  to  1914. 

The  Boon  Heritage  Village 
is  a place  where  people  can 
relive  the  times  of  simplicity 
and  hard  work. 

On  the  day  of  fall  harvest- 
ing, the  orange,  chestnut 
brown  and  reddish  leaves  are 
crisp  and  emit  a loud  crunch 
as  visitors  walk  on  them.  The 
jingle  of  bells  and  clatter  of 
horses’  hooves  signal  their 
approach  to  the  Martin  House 
where  visitors  could  explore 
the  wonder  of  apples. 

The  smells  of  &e  and  sweet- 
ness fills  each  room  as  women 
prepare  for  fall  harvest  by 
stirring  a pot  of  apple  butter 
and  peeling  and  cutting 
apples  for  schnitzing,  also 
known  as  the  drying  of 
apples,  German  style. 

Victoria  Bingham,  a 1914 
interpreter,  said,  “Take  your 
apple,  peel  it  and  cut  it  into 
quarters.  You  then  take  your 
knife  and  take  out  as  much  of 
the  core  as  possible  leaving 
them  in  quarters.  Next  you 
put  them  on  a schnitzing  rack 
for  them  to  be  brought  out- 
side to  the  wooden  building 
outback.  The  woodstove  is 
basically  an  old  fashion  dehy- 
drator that  creates  a dry  heat 
and  then  the  apples  are  left  in 
there  for  24  hours  or  more  to 
dry.” 

A cheap,  economical  way  of 
making  money,  apples  are  a 
sweet  source  of  revenue  for 
early  settlers,  with  most 
farmers  having 
a small 


The  railway  station  makes  it 
easy  for  people  to  access 
many  outside  markets.  The 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  connected 
small  rural  communities  to 
places  as  far  as  Montreal 
for  a cost  of  $3.40  per 
''  adult. 


tasty  apple  cider  at  the  Sararas-Bricker  farm  for  visitors  to  drink. 


PHOTOS 

The  smell  of  apple  pie  filled  the  kitchen  of  the  Seibert  House  as 
Catherine  Hobbs  made  a German  apple  pie  filled  with  apples  and 
raisins  for  visitors  to  try  as  they  walked  through  the  1914  home. 


So  now 
you  can 
either  fer- 
ment it  or 
you  can  drink  it 
right  away.” 

In  the  meantime,  the 
smell  of  apple  pie  and 
German  apple  pie 
(which  has  raisins) 
wafts  through  the  air, 
tantalizing  visitors  as 
they  walk  along  a leaf- 


was  dark,  so  they  would  be  cessing  area, 
able  to  come  in  and  do  some 
shopping.  It  was  also  kind  of 
like  a hangout  on  Saturday 
night  because  they  sold  ice 
cream  and  would  stay 
open  until  12  a.m.  It 
would  be  just  like  a party,” 
he  said. 

Cash,  credit  or  pro 
duce  were  taken  in 
exchange  for  goods 
which  was  ar 
advantage  because 
other  competitors 
would  only  accept  ■ ^ 
cash. 

In  a timely 
manner,  visitors 
walk  past  chil- 
dren on  wooden 
stilts  and 
play- 
ing 


orchard  on  their  land.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the 
demands  for  apples  started  to 
increase  internationally,  so 
schnitzing  is  a perfect  way  to 
preserve  apples  so  they  would 
not  spoil. 


It  was  also  kind  of  like  a 
hangout  on  Saturday 
night,  it  would  be  just  like 
a party. 

- Graham  Eby 


On  a perfect  Monday  after- 
noon you  can  find  children 
grinding  windfall  apples  in 
order  to  produce  apple  cider 
which  is  demonstrated  at  the 
Sararas-Bricker  farm.  Apples 
that  fell  off  the  tree,  either 
bruised  or  a little  bit  wormy, 
are  made  into  cider.  Crank, 
crank,  crank. 

Cider  expert,  Karla  Kale, 
said,  “As  you  can  see  there  is 
a wheel  in  here  that  is  basi- 
cally filled  with  screws  and 
spikes  that  chew  up  the 
apples  and  shred  them  into  a 
pulp.  Once  the  bucket  is  full, 
we  put  the  weights  on  it 
and  use  the  handle- 
bars to  press 
all  the 
juice  out 
which 
turns  it 


other 

traditional  outdoor  games 
outside  the  McArthur  House 
on  their  way  to  the  meat 
ket,  which  is  newly  built. 
People  would  come  to  the 
market  every  second  or  third 
day  to  get  small  cuts  of  meat. 
The  larger  cuts  would  be  cut 
in  the  back  behind  a door  or  a 
sheet  which  divides  the  store 
front  which  is  filled  with 
weights  and  hanging  meats 
from  the  meat  curing  and  pro- 
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Cool  and  muddy,  this  friendly 
pig  would  have  been  used  for 
bacon  in  1914,  but  at  the 
Doon  Heritage  Village  he  is 
just  a pet. 


Far  right,  Katie  Roth,  a 1914  interpreter,  prepares  apples  for  the 
schnitzing  process,  also  known  as  the  drying  of  apples,  at  the 
Martin  House  in  on  Oct  10. 


The  weavery  in  the  village  was  a 1914  large  scale  industry  that 
used  recycled  clothes,  blankets  and  other  used  household  textiles 
to  make  rugs. 


Blacksmith  interpreter,  Robbie  Berardi,  starts  to  shape  a horseshoe  by  banging  it  until  it 
becomes  round  using  an  anvil. 


Diagonally  across  from  the 
meat  market  is  a blacksmith 
shop.  In  a village  this  size, 
one  blacksmith  is  svifficient. 
From  fixing  farm  implements 
to  the  placement  of  horse- 
shoes on  horses’  hooves, 
blacksmiths  are  very  impor- 
tant to  a small  community 
during  this  time. 

Robbie  Berardi,  a black- 
smith interpreter,  said,  “All 
these  tools  are  original  tools, 
they  are  over  100  years  old. 
You  had  to  make  every  tool 
yourself  because  every  httle 
job  was  to  be  made  custom.” 

Ting,  ting,  ting  went  metal 
on  metal  as  Berardi  stroked 
the  hot  horseshoe  on  his 
anvil,  shaping  it  to  fit  a 
horse’s  hoof.  Farmers  could 
bring  their  horse  to  the  black- 
smith shop  which  is  filled 
with  coal  and  ashes  in  order 
for  the  horseshoes  to  be  cus- 
tom made. 

“The  farmer  would  bring 
his  horse  inside  the  shop  and 
the  bars  on  all  the  windows 
were  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  smashing  their  heads 
through  the  windows.  They 
take  down  the  size  of  horse- 
shoe they  thought  would  fit 
best,  compare  it  to  the  hoof, 
memorize  the  changes  that 
would  have  to  be  made  and 
make  them,”  he  said. 

By  the  time  the  horseshoe  is 
ready,  the  horses’  hoof  is  cut 
back  and  filed  down  so  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  the 
placement  and  naihng  of  the 
horseshoe.  The  smeU  of  burn- 
ing hooves  and  smoke  pro- 
duced from  the  horses’  hooves 
would  have  probably  made 
anyone  sick  to  their  stomach 


said  Berardi. 

Like  many  of  the  shops  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  black- 
smiths usually  just  accepted 
cash,  but  they  could  also 
accept  credit. 

Another  important  store, 
located  near  the  printing 
office,  harness  maker  shop 
and  blacksmith  shop,  the 
tailor  and  post  office  which 
supplies  men  with  their 
fashions.  A homemade 
suit  costs 


roughly 

between  $25  and  $40,  which 
is  extremely  expensive  when 
people  are  only  making  a dol- 
lar a day. 

Seamstress,  Jessica 
Tofflemire  said,  “He  would 
not  make  women’s  clothing 
because  the  styles  changed 
too  often  where  men’s  fash- 
ion would  last  a lot  longer. 
Most  men  would  purchase 
a suit  from  a catalogue, 
which  would  sell  in  stan- 
dard sizes  which  made 
them  cheaper,  more  like 
$10  to  $15.” 

To  increase  business  the 
tailor  sold  items  such  as 
shirts,  collars,  hats  and 
underwear. 

Over  in  the  next  room  is 
the  post  office  where 
friends  and  relatives  would 
pick  up  their  mail  every 
day.  Since  the  tailor  is 
located  beside  the  post  office. 


ne  IS 
lucky 
because  now  he  is  able  to 
bring  in  more  profit  for  his 
business,  said  Tofflemire. 

Other  attractions  in  the 
village  include  a railway 
station,  a weavery,  a park, 
a sawmill,  a repair  shop,  a 
freeport  church  and  a fire 
hall,  all  within  walking  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

It  was  at  these  cross- 
roads where  small  vil- 
lagers like  this  one  became 
the  developing  points  for 
seasonal  activities  for 
farmers  and  surrounding 
areas.  Newspapers,  elec- 
tricity, steam  and  tele- 
phones were  changing  the 
way  the  villages  lived. 
Because  of  the  changes  at 
this  time,  the  turn  of  the 
century  became  a period 
where  the  outside  world 
was  no  longer  a foreign 
place. 
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Ziggy-zaggy-ziggy-zaggy-woof-woof-woof! 


Hounds 


and 

hoson 


By  NICOLE  JOBES 

Rain  or  shine  the  show 
would  go  on  as  volunteers 
scrambled  to  help  vendors  set 
up,  assemble  obstacle  courses 
and  fill  kiddie  pools  with  dog 
treats.  The  rainy  weather  on 
Oct.  15  didn’t  dampen  any- 
one’s spirits  as  more  families 
than  expected  showed  up 
with  their  canine  companions 
to  celebrate  Oktoberfest  dog- 
gie-style. 

“The  dogs  don’t  care  about 
the  weather,”  said  Janet 
Deacon,  a K-W  Humane 
Society  volunteer.  Even  though 
the  wind  was  fierce  and  the 
rain  was  cold,  people  came  out 
and  just  donned  winter  parkas 
over  their  lederhosen. 

Playing  carnival-style 
games  such  as  barrel  rolling 
and  cookie  hunting,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  obstacle  courses 


and  relay  races, 

DOGtoberfest  enthusiasts 
and  their  furry  friends  took 
advantage  of  the  festivities. 

Not  only  was  it  a time  for 
doggie  pretzels  and  wiener 
schnerky,  but  the  event  was 
also  a social  gathering  for 
dogs  too.  Elmwood,  a Great 
Dane,  made  friends  with  a 
much  smaller  Dachshund, 
while  Charlie,  a 10-week-old 
Rottweiler,  made  friends  with 
Grace,  the  hound. 

The  day  was  also  privy  to 
some  rare  breeds,  including 
Amber  Fulton’s  Catahoula 
leopard  dog  named  Steeve. 

Even  though  fewer  partici- 
pants than  expected  showed 
up,  the  day  was  successful 
according  to  K-W  Humane 
Society  volunteers. 

DOGtoberfest  is  an  official 
event  of  K-W  Oktoberfest  and 
was  presented  by  Petvalu. 


Above:  Charlie  the  Rottweiler 
puppy  gives  his  owner  Rebecca 
Sachs  a big  wet  smooch. 


Far  left:  A juxtaposition  in 
dimensions;  these  two  dogs  set 
aside  their  massive  size  differ- 
ence and  made  friends  with 
each  other. 


Left:  Only  10  weeks  old,  Charlie 
wins  a treat  playing  his  first 
“bobbing  for  bones"  game. 


PHOTOS  BY 
NICOLE  JOBES 
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Horoscope 

Week  of  Oct.  24,  201 1 


Libra 

September  23 
October  22 


Take  a chance  this  week; 
you  regret  the  things  you 
don’t  do  more  than  the 
things  that  you  do. 


If  you  chase  happiness 
this  week  you’ll  never  find 
it;  live  your  life  to  the  best 
of  your  abihties  and  happi- 
ness will  surely  come. 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 

ApI^Ma^O 

W. 

If  you’ve  angered  someone 
this  week  it’s  only  because 
you’ve  done  something  worth 
fighting  for;  don’t  back  down. 


When  everything  all  goes 
wrong  and  blows  up  it’s  not 
the  end  of  the  world;  it’s  just 
a reason  to  create  a new 
world  for  you  to  see. 


Gemini 

M ] B '15 

Sagittarius 

j November  22  - 
December  21 

Love  will  be  in  the  air 
when  a brown-eyed  stranger 
enters  your  hfe  this  week. 


Have  faith  in  those 
around  you,  it  wiU  pay  off 
soon. 


Pwm  Capricorn 

Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 

Hope  for  the  best  but 
expect  the  worst;  that  way 
no  matter  what  happens  to 
you  this  week  you’ll  be  pre- 
pared. 


AH  the  time  that  you  spend 
hating  someone  is  time  spent 
missing  out  on  aU  the  beauty 
going  on  aroimd  you. 


July  23  - August 

">53  Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 

When  someone  wrongs  you 
this  week  try  and  see  it 
through  their  eyes;  most  bad 
deeds  are  simply  mi  sunder  - 
standings. 


Just  because  something 
is  wonderful  right  now 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  can’t 
turn  into  something  awful 
in  the  future. 


Wf?  Pisces 

/ \ February  19  - 
March  20 

September  22 

A friend  will  become  a foe 
this  week  and  a foe  will 
become  a friend;  use  this 
experience  as  a lesson  about 
how  nothing  ever  stays  the 
same. 


If  you  hurt  a friend  you’re 
only  hurting  yourself; 
remember  that  before  you 
do  something  stupid  this 
week. 


James  Witczak  is  the  resident 
astrologist  who  gazed  into  the 
abyss  and  saw  it  gazing  back  at 
him,  causing  the  universe  to 
unfold  before  him. 


Chixdiggit  finally 
releases  new  album 


By  SARAH  SHAW 

What  do  you  get  after  20 
years  and  a bit  of  laziness? 

If  you’re  punk  rock  band 
Chixdiggit,  you’ll  get  the  best 
thing  you’ve  ever  done 

After  two  decades  in  the 
business,  Calgary’s  own  pop- 
punk  quartet  have  finally 
released  their  much  antici- 
pated new  EP  Safeways  Here 
We  Come  on  Fat  Wreck 
Chords,  a followup  to  2007’s 
Chixdiggit  II. 

Fans  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  are  impressed  with  the 
new  tracks.  Being  called  “a 
dramatic  return  to  the  world 
of  music,”  by  punknews.org. 
Alternative  Press  magazine 
labeled  the  old-schoolers  “the 
under-appreciated  Canadian 
pop-punkers,”  adding  they 
“seem  to  have  risen  from  a 
long  period  of  dormancy  to 
teach  the  new  school  what  it’s 
all  about.” 

KJ  Jansen,  lead  vocalist  and 
guitarist,  is  pretty  stoked 
about  the  way  it’s  turned  out. 


“It’s  the  best  thing  we’ve  ever 
done.  I think  the  long  time 
between  records  gives  us  and 
our  previous  recordings  time 
to  breath,”  he  said. 

Although  Jansen  attributed 
“a  combination  of  regular 
fives  getting  in  the  way  and  a 
bit  of  laziness,”  on  top  of  con- 
stant touring  as  his  reason  for 
the  band’s  five-year  hiatus, 
he  says  they’ve  been  back  in 
the  studio  working  on  new 
stuff,  which  is  just  what  they 
needed. 

“We’re  getting  better  with 
every  recording.  If  we  didn’t 
feel  that  way  we  probably 
wouldn’t  record  anymore.” 

With  a new  tour  on  the  go, 
including  stops  in  both 
London,  Ont.  on  Oct.  26  and 
Hamilton  on  Oct.  28,  and 
offers  coming  in  for  events  all 
over  North  America, 
Chixdiggit  is  choosing  care- 
fully. After  all,  this  is  what 
the/ve  always  been  working 
toward. 

“That’s  one  thing  that’s 
changed  from  when  we  were 


19  and  could  get  in  the  van 
and  go  on  tour  for  as  long  as 
we  wanted,”  said  Jansen.  “We 
have  to  be  really  selective 
with  what  we  spend  our  time 
on.” 

On  top  of  currently  being  on 
their  20th  anniversary 
Canadian  tour,  Chixdiggit 
also  has  a Christmas  album 
that  has  been  in  the  works  for 
months.  With  all  these  plans, 
Jensen  couldn’t  be  happier 
when  he  says,  ‘We’ll  be  busy 
like  we  always  are.” 

Being  on  the  road  since 
before  some  of  their  new  fans 
were  born  might  appear  to 
take  its  toll  and  become  tir- 
ing, but  Jansen  appreciates 
their  ongoing  success. 

Twenty  years  “hasn’t 
seemed  that  long  to  be  hon- 
est,” he  said. 

“In  that  time  I’ve  probably 
learned  almost  everything 
that  I currently  know.  Being 
on  tour  is  the  ultimate  educa- 
tion and  I would  not  change  a 
thing. 

“We’ve  been  very  lucky.” 


Students  ‘want  beer’  at  Oktoberfest 


By  DREW  LOGAN 

Students  “want  beer”  at 
Oktoberfest. 

“Who  wants  beer?  We  want 
beer!”  echoed  a chant  that  was 
repeated  throughout 

Conestoga’s  Oktoberfest  party. 

Conestoga  students  partici- 
pated in  what  has  become  the 
largest  Bavarian  festival  in 
North  America  on  Oct.  15. 
The  party  was  dedicated 
strictly  to  Conestoga  students. 

Alcohol  was  served.  Bavarian 
food  was  available  and  the  sou- 
venirs were  endless  at  the 
Queensmount  Arena. 

Tables  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  fined  the  arena  floor. 

The  event  was  a part  of  the 
annual  nine-day  Oktoberfest 


celebration  that  is  held  in  the 
region. 

It  lasted  until  midnight 
which  was  deemed  to  be  too 
late  for  some  students  who 
had  partied  too  quickly. 

“One  guy  just  got  up  and 
started  dancing  on  the  table 
and  was  led  outside,”  laughed 
part-time  Conestoga  student 
Lisa  Scremin. 

The  party  was  well-con- 
trolled despite  the  occasional 
avid  youngster  drinking  more 
alcohol  than  he  could  handle. 
It  was  a “perfect  place”  to  host 
the  event,  said  first-year  early 
childhood  education  student 
Becca  Keats. 

Conestoga  Students  Inc. 
(CSI)  sold  tickets  at  their 
office.  There  was  free  bus 


transportation  fi-om  residence. 

CSI  did  not  organize  the 
event,  but  supported  it 
through  ticket  sales  and  by 
attending. 

‘We  all’  go  to  show  our  sup- 
port,” said  Ciara  Byrne,  CSI 
president. 

Scalpers  also  sold  tickets  just 
outside  the  venue  entrance. 

The  dance  floor  was  packed 
thanks  to  polka  artist  Walter 
Ostanek  and  his  band. 

Proper  student  and  photo 
ID  was  required  at  the 
entrance.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents were  patted  down  by 
security  officials. 

The  lineup  to  get  into  the 
party  moved  smoothly 
throughout  the  entire  event 
which  pleased  students. 


Conestoga  supports 

Check  out  all  of  these  fundraising  activities  to  support  United  Way! 


MON  24 

TUES  25 

WED  26 

THURS  27  FR!  28 

ce. 

Employee 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Bingo  Starts! 

Fundraisers 

Fundraiser 

Fundraiser 

UJ 

Student  life  Centre,  Doon 

Student  Life  Centre,  Ooon 

Student  Life  Centre,  Doon 

12^}0pm-l^l0pfn 

12^)0pm-l:00pm 

OQ 

Hosted  By:  Human 

Service  Fourxiatioas 

Hosted  By:  Human 

Service  Foundauons 

Hosted  By:  Human 

Sersdce  Foundations 

o 

Cafeteria,  Guelph 

■ 

Hosted  By:  Business  Fouidation  & 

IMHI 

General  Arts  and  Sderxre 

u 

Taco  Lunch 

Main  Cafeteria 

o 

1 1 cOOam  • 3K)0pm 
Sponsored  By: 

ChartNvells 

( 

CONESTOGA 

Lilt  4R4  Latfnirq 

GIVE.  BELIEVE.  VOLUNTEER. 

LIVE  UNITED® 

^Student  Life 

&iape  vouroxperience 
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Auto  enthusiasts  roll  into  Kitchener 


■i 

I 

E 

PHOTOS  BY  BRENDAN  DALEY 

Above  and  below,  car  enthusiasts  from  the  region  descended  on 
downtown  Kitchener  Oct.  15  for  the  Oktoberfest  car  show. 


By  BRENDAN  DALEY 


Despite  Mother  Nature’s 
daylong  wrath,  automotive 
die-hards  refused  to  call  it 
quits  at  an  Oktoberfest  car 
show  Oct.  15. 

A variety  of  classic  and  mod- 
ern cars  lined  Eiing  Street’s 
curbs  awaiting  brave  enthusi- 
asts who  fought  the  rain  and 
harsh,  cool  wind.  Families 
and  collectors  alike  were 
treated  to  a selection  of  classic 
cars  that  included  a vintage 
Porsche  and  a Rolls  Royce. 

Although  the  weather  put  a 
damper  on  the  mood,  car  own- 
ers were  as  eager  to  share 
about  their  cars  as  bystanders 
were  to  browse  and  listen. 

Clinton  Heffernan  and 
Trevor  Feth  stood  proudly 
beside  their  cars  - a midnight 
blue  Hyundai  Genesis  and 


metallic  silver  Acura  EL 
respectively.  Despite  the 
weather  and  less-than- 
expected  turnout,  the  pair 
remained  optimistic. 

“We  go  to  a lot  of  shows  and 
for  the  day  it  is,  this  is  a 
pretty  decent  turnout,”  said 
Feth.  “It’s  nice  to  see  all  the 
other  cars  out  too,”  he  added, 
referring  to  the  many  owners 
who  had  to  take  their  cars 
out  of  storage  for  the  event. 

While  heading  for  shelter, 
many  couldn’t  help  but 
notice  the  multiple,  jelly- 
bean coloured  Volkswagen 
vans  parked  outside  of 
Market  Square.  Parents 
reminisced  on  past  lives 
while  curious  children 
inspected  the  unusual-look- 
ing vans. 

Meanwhile,  across  the 
street  a 2011  Ford  Mustang 


belonging  to  Lee  Jukes 
attracted  a crowd  of  its  own. 

“I’m  a car  guy  and  I enjoy 
hanging  around  car  shows,” 
said  Jukes.  “I  have  more  cars 
that  I usually  bring  out,  but 
unfortunately  the  weather 
didn’t  permit  me  to  do  so 
today.” 

Jukes  was  one  of  the  many 
Mustang  owners  expected  to 
attend  the  show.  However, 
due  to  weather  conditions, 
many  of  his  colleagues  decid- 
ed not  to  participate. 

In  addition  to  the  interest- 
ing cars,  visitors  headed 
downtown  to  celebrate  the 
final  day  of  Oktoberfest 
where  they  were  treated  to 
live  music  and  tasty  food.  Two 
stages  featured  live  music 
while  numerous  food  vendors 
set  up  stands  around  the 
Market  Square  area. 


PHOTO  BY  BRENDAN  DALEY 

Trevor  Feth  (left)  and  Clinton  Heffernan  admire  Heffernan’s  Hyundai  Genesis  at  an  Oktoberfest  car 
show  Oct.  15. 
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Conestoga  grad  making  her  mark 


By  JESSICA  MARTIN 

She  wanted  to  be  the  first 
female  prime  minister  until 
Kim  Campbell  stole  that  title 
from  her. 

Lisa  Bucher,  32,  is  petite  in 
size  but  not  in  passion.  She 
dreams  big  but  also  works  to 
make  her  dreams  become 
reality. 

Her  friends  describe  her  as 
a motivated,  supportive  and 
hard-working  woman:  great 
qualities  for  someone  want- 
ing to  launch  her  own  maga- 
zine. 

In  October  2010,  Bucher  got 
the  idea.  One  year  later  her 
dream  is  almost  within  her 
grasp  as  she  prepares  to 
launch  Pink  and  Teal  on  Jan. 
1,  2012. 


I mean  seriously,  who 
starts  a magazine  only  to 
help  others?  Lisa  does. 
- Sasha  Zangari 


Bucher  went  to  University 
of  To^unto  for  international 
relations  and  graduated  from 
the  journahsm  print  program 
at  Conestoga  College.  She  has 
worked  for  Sharp,  a Canadian 
Lifestyle  magazine  for  men, 
and  has  done  fashion  columns 
for  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and 
Guelph  Mercury. 

But  her  inspiration  for  the 
magazine  didn’t  come  from 
her  education  or  workplaces. 
It  came  from  her  personal 
experience  with  the  second 
most  common  t5q)e  of  gjmae- 
cological  disease. 

Bucher  was  15  years  old 
when  she  was  diagnosed  with 
cervical  cancer.  She  was  cured 


but  it  returned  when  she  was 
23,  one  month  after  she  gave 
birth  to  her  daughter. 

She  had  lots  of  questions. 

“I  was  scared  and  felt  alone 
both  times  but  as  you  come  to 
terms  with  what  is  going  on 
with  your  body  you  get  over 
the  initial  shock,”  she  said. 
“You  want  to  know,  what  do  I 
do  now  and  how  am  I sup- 
posed to  live  as  normal  a life 
as  possible?” 

Bucher  founded  a not-for- 
profit  organization  for  women 
living  with  cervical  cancer 
and  she  was  part  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

‘T  realized  how  many  women 
had  questions  and  concerns 
about  everyday  life  such  as 
intimacy,  relationships,  chil- 
dren, fertility,  nutrition, 
career,  travel  and  fitness,”  she 
said.  “I  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  idea  to  conveniently 
package  this  sort  of  informa- 
tion into  a magazine  to  be  able 
to  read  fi-om  the  comfort  of 
your  own  home  and  at  your 

own  leiauie.” 

The  purpose  of  the  maga- 
zine is  to  improve  the  female 
quality  of  life. 

“I  want  to  focus  on  the  can- 
cers that  make  us  uniquely 
women.  When  we  go  through 
a cancer  like  this  we  struggle 
with  our  womanhood  as  we 
have  lost  a part  of  us  that 
defines  us  as  a woman.  That 
may  be  our  breasts  or  our  abil- 
ity to  have  children,”  she  said. 

Sasha  Zangari  became 
friends  with  Bucher  when 
they  met  two  years  ago  at  a 
fundraiser  Bucher’s  cervical 
cancer  foundation  was  spon- 
soring. 

“Lisa  is  so  caring  and  so 
passionate  about  what  she 
does.  She  strives  to  achieve 
and  never  gives  up,”  she  said. 


INTERNET  PHOTO 

Bucher  is  shown  with  her  daughter  Launa.  Bucher  was  diagnosed 
with  cervicai  cancer  at  the  age  of  15  and  again  one  month  after 
she  gave  birth,  at  the  age  of  23. 


INTERNET  PHOTO 


Lisa  Bucher  is  launching  her  magazine,  Pink  and  Teal,  on  Jan.  1,  2012.  It  will  be  available  in  Chapters 
and  Indigo  stores  across  Canada. 


“I  mean  seriously,  who  starts 
a magazine  only  to  help  oth- 
ers? Lisa  does.” 

The  Canadian  Youth 
Business  Foundation  (CYBF) 
is  the  ‘go  to’  place  for  youth 
entrepreneurship.  They  pro- 
vide young  people,  ages  18-34, 
with  pre-launch  coaching, 
business  resources  and  start- 
up financing  and  mentoring  to 
help  them  launch  successful 
entrepreneurial  businesses. 

Debbie  Busko  is  Bucher’s 


mentor  through  CYBF. 

“Lisa  Bucher  is  an  entre- 
preneur with  heart  and  pas- 
sion who  wants  to  make  a 
difference. 

“That  description  can  apply 
to  many  entrepreneurs,  how- 
ever, this  individual  is  doing 
it,”  she  said.  “Her  foundation 
of  life  experience,  education 
and  life  lessons  are  the  heart 
and  soul  behind  Pink  and. 
Teal.” 

Busko  said  many  people 


experience  medical  situations 
alone  and  with  a lack  of  infor- 
mation so  this  magazine  will 
help  women  realize  they  have 
support. 

Growing  up,  Bucher  saw 
many  of  her  relatives  become 
successful  businesspeople  so 
from  an  early  age  she  felt 
pressure  to  be  successful  like 
her  family. 

She  may  not  be  the  prime 
minister  but  Lisa  Bucher  is 
still  making  her  mark. 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Roommates 

Sharing  living  space  with  a stranger,  or  even  a friend,  can  be  quite 
different  from  living  with  your  family.  Things  as  simple  as  how  long 
you  stay  in  the  shower  or  where  to  keep  the  towels  can  cause 
tensions  between  people  who  aren’t  used  to  living  together.  So  how 
can  you  ease  the  transition  from  family  life  to  living  with  a roommate? 


One  way  to  avoid  conflicts  is  to  establish  some  ground  rules.  For  instance,  does  it  drive 
you  nuts  if  the  dirty  dishes  are  still  in  the  sink  the  next  morning?  Or  do  you  have  a “high 
dirt  tolerance”  that  will  have  your  roommate  extremely  frustrated  by  the  end  of 
September? 

Some  areas  to  discuss  include: 

♦ space:  private  versus  common  areas 

♦ food  costs:  shared?  designated  fridge  space? 

♦ quiet  hours  for  morning,  study  time  and  at  night 

♦ guest  policy 

Living  with  a roommate  isn’t  all  about  rules  and  compromises,  but  it’ll  be  much  easier  to 
set  guidelines  now,  before  you  start  getting  on  each  other’s  nerves. 

For  more  help  on  this  topic  or  other  areas  of  growth  or  concern,  make  an  appointment 
to  talk  with  a counsellor  at  your  campus  location. 

A Message  from  Counselling  Services,  1A101. 
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EVERYTHING  IS 
FALLING  INTO 
PLACE 

AT  THE 

DOOM  CAMPUS 

PHOTO  BY  JAKE  ROBINSON 

Second-year  marketing  student 
Frank  Chiu  walks  down  the 
path  toward  the  Registrar’s 
Office  at  the  Doon  campus  on 
Oct.  14.  The  path  was  covered 
in  colour  as  the  fall  leaves 
painted  the  walkway. 


Milestones  fails  to  impress 


For  all  of  your  life’s  mile- 
stones ...  there  are  many  bet- 
ter alternatives  to  Milestones. 

Cambridge’s  most  recent 
addition  to  Hespeler  Road  has 
been  keeping  busy,  but  is  it 
worthy  of  the  hy^e?  When 
Milestones  opened  its  doors 
nearly  a month  ago,  eager 
customers  were  quick  to  fill 
reservation  books.  Luckily  a 
last-minute  phone  call  was 
able  to  land  me  a reservation 
for  8:30  p.m.  on  Thursday  - 
the  only  unreserved  time 
available. 

With  its  contemporary 
architectural  design, 

Milestones  is  sure  to  intrigue 
those  who  travel  the  strip. 
The  inside  is  just  as  elegant 
as  the  outside  and  is  very  typ- 
ical of  all  upscale  steakhous- 
es.  Bulbous  light  fixtures 
adorn  the  ceilings  while  illu- 
minated blue  glass  moldings 
add  to  the  dim,  ambient  light- 
ing. Paired  with  chocolate 
brown  wood  trim,  a centre 
fireplace  and  wall-spanning 
bar,  the  interior  screams  lux- 
ury. 

The  Thursday  crowd 
appeared  to  consist  of  employ- 
ees on  work  outings,  couples 
on  dates  and  the  odd  family. 
While  some  were  dressed 
casually,  the  majority  were 
dressed  in  business  casual 
which  seemed  appropriate  for 
the  atmosphere  and  class  of 
restaurant. 

I arrived  five  minutes  early 
at  8:25  p.m.,  was  greeted  by 
friendly  wait  staff  and  seated 
immediately.  We  started  with 
drinks  - water  for  myself  and 
a draught  Coors  Light  ($5.99) 
for  my  acquaintance.  On 
average,  beer  costs  around  $6 
with  mixed  drinks,  such  as  a 
mojito,  costing  $8.49.  The 
restaurant  has  a large  wine 


list,  with  bottles  starting  at 
$28. 

The  first  complaint  of  the 
night  occurred  when  our 
waiter,  a seemingly  new  and 
inexperienced  employee, 
arrived  with  our  drinks  a cou- 
ple of  minutes  after  ordering. 
The  beer  which  my  friend  had 
ordered  was  warm  and 
almost  undrinkable. 

However,  we  decided  to  put 
the  issue  aside  and  order  our 
food. 


Surrounding  the  steak  was 
a scoop  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, six  tiger  shrimp,  four 
asparagus  stalks,  a few 
cherry  tomatoes  and ... 


where  is  the  crab? 
- Brendan  Daley 


At  8:40  p.m.  we  placed  our 
order.  Being  our  first  time,  we 
decided  to  go  all  out,  ordering 
the  top  sirloin  with  crab  and 
shrimp  ($27.99).  The  descrip- 
tion read,  “Certified  angus 
beef  top  sirloin  with  Chilean 
crab  and  tiger  shrimp  in  a 
lobster  butter  sauce.” 

At  8:47  p.m.  the  salad, 
included  with  my  meal, 
arrived.  It  was  a generous 
portion  of  roasted  garlic 
Caesar  salad  served  on  a 


chilled  plate  and  covered  in 
cheese,  croutons  and  cloves  of 
roasted  garlic.  The  Caesar 
dressing  wasn’t  overly  vine- 
gary, yet  it  was  strong  enough 
to  give  the  salad  flavour. 
Overall,  it  was  very  good  and 
surprisingly  filling. 

At  9:05  p.m.  the  waiter  pre- 
sented the  main  course.  The 
food  was  nicely  presented  on 
the  plate  and  looked  appetiz- 
ing. I cut  into  my  steak  to  find 
that  it  was  cooked  exactly  as  I 
ordered  it  - medium. 
Surrounding  the  steak  was  a 
scoop  of  mashed  potatoes,  six 
tiger  shrimp,  four  asparagus 
stalks,  a few  cherry  tomatoes 
and  ...  where  is  the  crab? 
Upon  checking  in  on  us,  I 
asked  the  waiter  about  the 
elusive  crab  that  didn’t  make 
it  to  our  plates. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you?  I thought 
I told  you.  We’re  out  of  crab 
and  have  been  doubling  up  on 
shrimp  instead.” 

Major  disappointment.  I 
understand  that  these  sce- 
narios are  unavoidable. 
However,  we  should  have 
been  told  before  paying 
$27.99  that  crab  would  not  be 
included.  Apologetic,  he 
offered  to  get  us  more  shrimp 
for  our  meals.  Although 
annoyed,  we  let  it  go  to  avoid 
any  further  delay. 

The  rest  of  the  meal  was 
enjoyable.  The  steak  was 
juicy  and  tender  with  a smoky 
taste  and  crispy  outer  layer. 
The  asparagus  tasted  fresh 
and  was  well  cooked  resulting 
in  tenderness  instead  of  the 
stringy  and  chewy  asparagus 
that  is  often  served  at  other 
restaurants.  Lastly,  the 
mashed  potatoes,  mixed  with 
the  lobster  butter  sauce,  were 
smooth  and  creamy  with  vir- 
tually no  chunks. 


Overall  tlie  meal  was  satis- 
fying. However,  the  seeming- 
ly frantic  wait  staff  did  not 
add  to  the  experience.  Aside 
from  the  confusion,  they 
seemed  to  be  impatient  and 
unfriendly. 

On  a positive  note,  the  serv- 
ice at  Milestones  was  very 
fast  despite  a full  house. 
Additionally,  the  interior  dec- 
orating creates  a comfortable, 
relaxed  environment  that 
even  provides  some  privacy  to 


each  booth  and  table. 

At  the  end  of  the  day. 
Milestones  is  simply  over- 
priced. The  expensive  meals 
were  good  but  not  spectacu- 
lar. I have  had  food  equally  qs 
good  at  restaurants  of  a lesser 
status  and  cost.  Combined 
with  the  poor  attitude  of  the 
wait  staff,  my  personal  expe- 
rience warrants  a negative 
review. 

Therefore,  I give  Milestones 
a thumbs  down. 


TAKING  THE  EDGE  OFF  chilly  weather 


PHOTO  BY  SARAH  SHAW 

Feeling  the  cold  of  the  changing  seasons?  Many  students  can  find 
comfort  in  the  warm  beverages  offered  all  over  campus.  All  are 
perfect  for  a chilly  fall  day. 
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Rangers  excited  to  have  Murphy  back 


PHHTa  oy  anpkeW  OMRAN 


Left  to  right:  Ben  Fanelli,  Ben  Thomson  and  Rvan  Murphy  were  geared  up  for  their  game  on  Oct.  14 
against  the  Owan  sound  AuacK  at  the  Aud. 


By  ANDREW  OMRAN 

Kitchener  Rangers  head 
coach  Steve  Spott  is  breath- 
ing easier  now  that  he  has 
last  year’s  most  offensive 
defenceman  back  in  the  line- 
up. 

Ryan  Murphy,  who  was 
sent  down  by  the  NHL’s 
Carolina  Hurricanes  to  the 
Kitchener  Rangers  on  Oct. 
13,  said  it  was  a bittersweet 
moment,  but  he’s  excited  to 
be  back. 

“I  was  a bit  disappointed  at 
first  but  I’m  coming  back  to  a 
great  organization  here  in 
Kitchener;  it  was  a win-win 
situation  for  me.  I mean  I 
either  stay  in  the  NHL  or  I 
get  sent  back  to  a great 
organization,”  he  said. 

Murphy  plans  on  doing 
exactly  what  he  did  in  previ- 
ous seasons. 

“My  first  two  years  on  this 
team,  I was  an  offensive  guy. 
I ran  the  power  play  here  and 
I’m  focused  on  doing  the  exact 
same  thing  here  for  this  sea- 
son; I’m  just  going  to  go  out 
there  and  it’s  a matter  of 
doing  what  I kno®’  ^low  to  do,” 
he  said. 

MuTF^iy.  who  had  one  assist 
the  Rangers  beat  the 
defending  OHL  champions 
from  Owen  Sound  5-3  at  the 
Aud,  played  aggressive 
defence  but  did  show  some 
signs  of  rust.  His  late-game 
giveaway  led  to  a goal. 

Spott  isn’t  too  concerned 


about  the  giveaway  or  about 
Murphy’s  defensive  abilities. 

“I  think  anytime  these  play- 
ers come  back  from  the  NHL, 
they  think  it  might  be  easier 
than  it  IS  so  1 tlnnil^  it  s just  a 
matter  of  respecting  his  oppo- 
nents ...  he  gave  away  the  one 
goal  there  but  we  made  light 
of  it  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
but  I think  that  it’s  a 


turnover  like  that,  that’s 
going  to  make  him  better,” 
Spott  said. 

Spott  is  excited  about  what 
Murphy  brings  to  his  team 
offensively  and  looks  forward 
to  what  he  expects  to  see  from 
him  in  what  is  likely,  his  last 
year  as  a Ranger. 

“He  creates  so  much  from 
the  back  end,  he’s  like  a 


fourth  forward  out  on  the  ice 
and  he  just  creates  a lot  of 
offence  for  our  club.  He’s 
going  to  have  to  be  one  of  our 
leaders  on  and  off  the  ice,”  he 
said. 

With  the  departure  of  veter- 
ans such  as  Gabriel 
Landeskog  and  Matt  Tipoff, 
Murphy  will  be  expected  to 
take  on  a leadership  role  and 


that  includes  eating  up  a lot 
of  ice  time. 

“He’s  going  to  have  to  be  our 
offensive  catalyst  and  he’s 
going  to  have  to  run  our 
power  play  so  he’s  going  to  be 
a 25-30  minute  a night  guy 
and  we’re  going  to  expect  big 
things  from  him  this  year,” 
said  Spott. 

The  coach  isn’t  the  only 
Ranger  who  has  increased 
expectations. 

“He’s  a world-class  offensive 
defenceman,  probably  the 
best  his  age  for  creating 
points  offensively.  We’U  defi- 
nitely make  the  playoffs,  it’s 
just  with  Murph,  we  can  go 
far,”  said  teammate  Max 
lafrate. 

As  for  his  time  spent  south 
of  the  border,  Murphy  was 
happy  to  see  a friendly  face 
and  a former  teammate  in 
Carolina. 

“For  sure,  Jeff  Skinner,  he’s 
an  ex-Ranger.  He  helped  me 
out  a lot,”  Murphy  said. 

Murphy  may  not  have 
played  in  any  regular  season 
games  for  the  Hurricanes  but 
he  took  a lot  away  from  the 
experience  of  being  with  an 
NHL  club. 

“Everything  up  there  hap- 
pens a lot  quicker  and  every- 
one is  always  in  the  right  spot 
so  if  I learned  one  thing,  it 
was  probably  to  move  the 
puck  and  jump  into  the  play 
whereas  here  I’m  used  to  just 
rushing  the  puck  the  whole 
way,”  said  Murphy. 


It  s do  or  die  time  for  many  Condor  teams 


By  JAKE  ROBINSON 

It’s  coming  down  to  the 
fourth  quarter  for  the 
Condors. 

As  the  first  half  of  the  fall 
varsity  season  comes  to  an 
end,  Conestoga  is  in  the  mix 
of  things  and  fighting  for  a 
playoff  spot  in  each  sport. 

Conestoga  initially  made 
noise  during  the  first  week  of 
the  season  when  two 
Condors  were  named  Player 
of  the  Week.  Flanker 
Danielle  Pauze  won  the 
award  for  women’s  rugby 
after  she  scored  the  game 
winning  try  in  Conestoga’s 
first-ever  game.  Forward 
Samantha  Fowles  won  the 
award  for  women’s  soccer 
after  she  scored  a hat  trick  in 
the  opening  game  of  the  sea- 
son which  gave  Conestoga  a 
3-0  victory  over  Mohawk. 

“There’s  great  players  on 
each  team,”  said  Conestoga’s 
athletic  director  Marlene 
Ford.  “What  I really  like 
about  all  of  our  teams  is  that 


none  of  the  teams  focus  on 
one  player.  It’s  not  one  player 
that’s  winning  or  losing  these 
games;  aU  our  coaches  have 
really  instilled  that  it’s  a 
team  sport.” 

The  opening  week  of  the 
season  also  saw  some  great 
performances  during  the 
first  cross-country  meet  at 
Fanshawe.  The  women’s 
team  had  two  top  20  finish- 
ers; Stephanie  Mason  fin- 
ished 7th  with  a time  of 
21:33  while  Heidi  Bechtold 
placed  12th  with  a time  of 
22:26.  The  men’s  team  had 
one  runner  finish  in  the  top 
20;  Brendan  Hancock  fin- 
ished 18th  with  a time  of 
30:16. 

With  a few  more  cross-coun- 
try meets  remaining.  Ford  is 
hopeful  that  some  of 
Conestoga’s  runners  will 
qualify  for  nationals. 

“As  usual  our  cross-country 
running  team  is  quite  strong,” 
she  said.  “We’re  sending  10 
runners  to  the  provincial 
championships  and  we’re 


hoping  from  there  we’ll  be 
able  to  send  some  of  them  to 
nationals.” 

The  men’s  soccer  team  got 
off  to  a tough  start  as  they 
faced  the  top  two  teams  in  the 
province.  However, 

Conestoga  redeemed  them- 
selves as  they  won  their  next 
three  games  putting  the  team 
in  the  playoff  race. 

The  women’s  soccer  team  is 
also  fighting  for  a playoff 
spot.  The  team  has  boasted  a 
winning  record  of  4-3  which 
has  put  them  one  win  away 
from  making  the  playoffs. 
They  are  currently  tied  for 
fourth  with  Mohawk;  howev- 
er, a win  against  Lambton  in 
their  next  game  would  clinch 
a playoff  spot  for  the 
Condors. 

Ford  said  it’s  been  a long 
time  since  the  soccer  teams 
made  the  provincials  and  she 
would  like  to  see  them  make 
it  this  year. 

“We’ve  always  got  to  those 
playoff  games  and  just  lost 
out,  so  it  would  be  nice  if  they 


could  get  through,”  she  said. 

The  women’s  rugby  team  is 
in  good  shape  to  make  the 
playoffs  as  well. 

They  have  put  up  an 
impressive  record  to  begin  the 
season  and  are  currently  in 
second  place  in  their  division. 
The  division  consists  of  the 
only  three  returning  teams 
from  last  season. 

“If  they  keep  it  up  I won’t  be 
surprised  if  we’re  playing  for 
a gold  medal,”  said  Ford. 
“They’ve  been  definitely  a 
pleasant  surprise  - with  a 
brand  new  coach,  brand  new 
team,  they  have  a great  work 
ethic.” 

With  the  season  coming  to 
an  end,  every  team  is  working 
hard  to  represent  Conestoga 
and  be  among  the  best  in  the 
Ontario  College  Athletic 
Association. 

“We  just  have  good  teams 
that  are  working  really 
hard,”  said  Ford.  “Right  now 
are  do  or  die  games  for 
almost  all  our  teams  and 
that’s  very  exciting.” 


Conestoga  box  score 

Week  of  Oct.  11  to  16 

By  JAKE  ROBINSON 

Men’s  Soccer 
Oct.  11  Won  7-0  against 
Niagara 

Oct.  13  Won  2-1  against  St. 
Clair 

Women’s  Soccer 
Oct.  12  Won  6-0  against 
Niagara 

Oct.  14  Won  2-0  against  St. 
Clair 

Men’s  Rugby 
Oct.  16  Lost  21-15  against 
Fleming 

Women’s  Rugby 
Oct.  17  Lost  32-29  against 
Seneca 

Women’s  Fastball 
Oct.  12  Lost  10-7  against 
Seneca 

Oct.  16  Lost  11-1  against 
Seneca 
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THURSDAY  OaOBER  20’" 
STARTS  AT  9Ah 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVE 

FREE  FOOD 
GET  THERE  EARLV! 
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